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In  scarcely  half  a  century 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Behind  barriers  of  desert  and  jungle,  guarded  by  the  deadly  tsetse  fly  and  the  malaria 
mosquito,  West  Africa  was  almost  isolated  from  the  white  man's  world  for  centuries.  Then, 
only  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  barrier  began  to  break  down  in  earnest.  Superstitious,  primi¬ 
tive,  and  largely  savage  West  Africa  came  face  to  face  with  the  modern  age  of  machines 
and  science.  This  circumstance  confronted  the  British  Administration  (which  was  finally  estab¬ 
lished  only  at  the  start  of  this  century)  with  two  great  tasks:  to  protect  the  African  way  of  life 
from  being  completely  crushed  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  white  man;  and  to  help  West 
Africans  use  the  white  man's  knowledge  to  improve  the  African  way  of  life,  so  that  their  countries 
could  hold  their  own  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  to  offer  a  quick 
glance  at  some  of  the  rather  astonishing  strides  which  West  Africans  and  Britons,  in  partnership 
together,  have  made  in  these  few  years.  Their  endeavor  is  only  at  its  beginning,  for  there  are 
hundreds  of  years  to  catch  up.  Vast  and  challenging  tasks  still  lie  ahead. 


Fifty  years  of 
British 

administration 
has  seen  the 
primitive, 
warring  tribes  of 
Africa  become 
peaceful,  secure 
communities, 
steadily  advanc- 
ing  in  health, 
education  and 
political 
responsibility 


By  1900  West  Africa's  frontiers  had  been  more 
or  less  stabilized.  British  administrators  first 
rooted  out  the  enslavement  of  Africans  by 
Africans,  which  still  existed;  then  they  began 
to  work  out  the  'dual  mandate,'  a  policy  orig¬ 


inated  by  Lord  Lugard,  British  pioneer  in 
African  discovery  and  progress  —  the  policy 
of  developing  the  resources  of  these  countries 
for  the  benefit  first  of  the  Africans  themselves, 
and  then  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 


Well-planned  houses  are 
replacing  primitive 
one-room  huts 


The  successful  Government 
housing  experiment  at  Udi  Sid¬ 
ing,  Nigeria,  shown  at  right,  is 
one  of  many.  The  West  African 
town-planning  office  at  Accra, 
Gold  Coast,  under  Maxwell  Fry, 
a  leading  British  architect,  is 
setting  new  housing  standards 
for  the  whole  of  West  Africa 
based  on  traditional  African 
styles,  but  with  modern  ideas  of 
sanitation  and  comfort. 


British  doctors  and  scientists 
pass  on  their  skill  and  knowledge 
to  young  Africans 


Before  the  missionaries  brought 

their  knowledge  of  modern  medicine, 
Africans  depended  on  medicine  men 
and  witch  doctors.  Today  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  health  services  is  country¬ 
wide  and  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work 
of  every  Colonial  Government. 

Modern  treatment  of  leprosy  is 
supported  by  British  and  Colonial 
funds.  Intensive  measures  are  taken 
against  sleeping  sickness,  carried  by 
the  tsetse  fly,  which  in  some  areas  of 
Nigeria  has  infected  eleven  per  cent 
of  the  people.  The  measures  include 
compulsory  treatment  and  large-scale 
clearances  of  tsetse-infested  areas. 

But  of  Africa's  many  scourges  ma¬ 
laria  is  still  the  commonest  and  hard¬ 
est  to  combat;  throughout  West 
Africa  control  measures,  successfully 
developed  in  Malaya,  are  gradually 
reducing  the  disease. 

The  old  trust  in  witch  doctors  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  a  growing  confidence 
in  modern  medicine.  African  medical 
schools  train  medical  assistants,  who 
are  taking  an  increasing  share  in  the 
war  against  disease.  The  students 
shown  here  are  from  Yaba,  West 
Africa's  leading  medical  college. 


Steadily  the 
standards  of  health 
and  welfare  are 
improving 


In  -fhe  big  towns  the  British  have  in¬ 
stalled  pure  water  supplies  and  good 
sanitation  —  especially  necessary  in  a 
land  where  disease-carrying  insects 
abound.  In  rural  areas  simple  systems 
have  been  set  up  which  the  villagers 
can  look  after  for  themselves. 

Medical  treatment  reaches  out  from 
the  big  hospitals  in  the  towns  to  the 
country  districts,  by  means  of  nurses, 
like  the  one  shown  here,  and  by  the 
rural  dispensaries  under  medically 
trained  Africans.  In  many  parts,  the 
interest  of  the  people  has  been  won  by 
giving  the  local  African  authorities  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  rural  dispensaries;  there 
were  337  Native  Administration  Dis¬ 
pensaries  in  1938  in  Nigeria.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  maternity  hospitals  and  child 
welfare  clinics  is  Increasing  as  the  old 
prejudices  are  gradually  breaking  down. 


Skilled  and  trained 
young  Africans 
are  passing 
their  knowledge 
on  to 

the  villages 


The  peasant  farmer  Is  the  backbone  of  Africa's 
tribal  system.  But  his  ways  were  often  wasteful  and 
laborious.  Trained  Africans,  like  the  students  from 
Achimota  College,  and  the  Forest  Ranger  lecturer 
shown  on  this  page,  visit  the  villages  to  teach  the 
farmer  modern  methods  of  improving  the  quality 
and  variety  of  their  crops  and  diet,  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  land,  and  how  to  avoid  soil  erosion. 
The  African  peasant  now  grows  cash  crops  and 
can  buy  such  goods  as  lamps,  hardware,  and 
bicycles  —  which  he  never  possessed  before. 


The  primitive  one-strip  loom  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  right  is  being  replaced 
by  the  modern-style  broad  loom 
above,  which  the  local  African  car¬ 
penters  and  blacksmiths  have  been 
taught  to  make  by  African  instruc¬ 
tors  from  the  West  African  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Industries.  African 
industries  use  local  materials  — 
Nigerian  cotton  for  spinning  and 


weaving;  Gold  Coast  cocoa  beans 
for  soap  and  cocoa  butter;  local 
clays  and  sands  for  bricks,  tiles,  and 
pottery;  lumber  for  furniture  mak¬ 
ing;  hides  and  skins  for  leather 
goods.  African  engineering  grad¬ 
uates  from  Achimota  College 
spread  their  expert  knowledge  of 
modern  m  e  c  h  a  n  i  c  a  I  m  e  t  h  o  d  s 
throughout  the  country. 


Modern  production 
methods  gradually 
displace  time-wasting 
primitive  ways 


Transport  improvements 
open  the  way 
to  further  progress 


Forty  years  ago  in  many  parts  of  West  Africa  wheeled  trans¬ 
port  was  unknown.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  horses  and  oxen  to 
draw  wagons  cannot  live  where  the  tsetse  bites. 

Today  forty  airfields  in  West  Africa  help  to  link  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  continent  and  of  the  world.  Roads,  bus  lines,  and  railroads 
speed  up  economic  development  and  extend  the  range  of  health 
and  welfare  services.  Funds  from  Britain  will  build  more  than  48,000 
miles  of  new  road  in  Nigeria,  connecting  it  with  other  territories 
and  with  the  All-Africa  Highway  from  the  Cape  to  Algiers. 


New  ideas  are  spread  by  modern  methods 


Several  Government  radio  stations 
have  been  set  up  in  Africa.  From  Accra, 
Gold  Coast,  music  is  broadcast,  and 
news  and  talks  go  out  in  English  and  six 
African  languages.  Many  of  the  an¬ 
nouncers,  like  Kofi  Yeboah  shown  here, 
are  talented  Africans  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  life,  customs  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  their  listeners.  Some  of  the 
technicians  are  also  Africans.  By  means 
of  redIffusion  stations,  the  programs 
reach  audiences  throughout  the  country. 


Africans  edit  and  control  their  own  free  press 


Newspapers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  West  Africa  for  over 
fifteen  years  and  are  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  influence,  especially  in 
the  coastal  towns.  Eleven  daily 
papers  appear  regularly  —  four 
in  Nigeria,  four  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  two  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
one  in  the  Gambia.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  weeklies  and  bi¬ 
weeklies.  Except  for  one  paper,  all 
the  West  African  press  is  man¬ 
aged  and  staffed  by  Africans  and 
represents  the  educated  African 
point  of  view. 
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XhE  Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force, 
recruited  from  all  four  British  areas,  has 
fought  victoriously  in  North  Africa  and 
Burma.  Numbers  of  West  Africans  are  in 
the  Navy;  and  the  West  African  Air 
Corps,  several  thousand  strong,  is  serving 
at  Air  Force  bases  all  through  West 
Africa.  Peter  Thomas,  shown  above,  holds 
a  commission  in  the  R.A.F. 

The  Africans  have  supported  the  Allied 
cause  with  understanding  and  enthusiasm 
and  by  every  means  —  from  increased 
production  of  vital  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs,  to  contributions  for  bombers 
and  fighters  and  gifts  of  local  produce 
from  small  remote  villages. 


Africans  serve  in  the  defense  of  Africa 
and  fight  alongside  British  Forces 
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By  indirect  rule,  the  British  administrators  encourage 


West  Africans  to 
govern  themselves 


Inside  Brl+ish  Wes+  Africa  there 
are  numbers  of  Native  Administra¬ 
tions  of  various  types,  ranging  from 
the  Moslem  Emirate  of  Kano  in 
northern  Nigeria  numbering  two  and 
one-quarter  million  Africans,  to  small 
tribal  groups  of  a  few  villages.  Forty 
years  ago  Lugard  introduced  the 
system  of  indirect  rule;  he  gave 
responsibility  to  these  traditional 
Native  Authorities,  while  insisting 
on  humane  and  enlightened  stand¬ 
ards  of  administration.  To  insure 
just,  efficient  and  progressive  gov¬ 
ernment,  British  administrative  offi¬ 
cers,  such  as  the  District  Officer 
shown  at  work  here,  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Native  Authorities, 
whose  responsibilities  are  increased 
as  they  progress  in  experience. 


Provincial  Councils  work  with  the  British  authorities 
in  running  the  Government 


The  three  Provincial  Councils 
in  the  Sold  Coast  ore  com¬ 
posed  of  the  head  chiefs  of 
each  Province:  this  picture 
shows  the  Council  of  Dodowah 
Province.  These  Councils  elect 
six  out  of  the  twelve  non-official 
members  on  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  represent  to  the 
Central  Government  the  views 
and  interests  of  the  areas 
under  Native  Administrations. 
In  Nigeria  the  interests  of  the 
Native  Administration  areas 
are  represented  at  regular 
gatherings  of  African  rulers 
and  Native  Authorities.  By 
these  means  the  responsibility 
of  Africans  for  their  own  af¬ 
fairs  is  steadily  developed. 


Many  Government  officials  and  employees  are  Africans 


There  are  twenty-six  million  Africans  in  British  West 
Africa  and  only  about  3,000  British  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  Much  of  the  work  of  administration  is  performed 
by  Africans  (like  the  son  of  the  Emir  of  Kano,  and 
the  Forest  Ranger,  Sampson  Gelia  Adoglia,  whose 
pictures  are  shown  here). 

The  Native  Administrations  are  entirely  African, 
aided  only  by  the  British  Resident  Adviser  or  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Officers.  Some  of  the  District  Officers  are  now 
African,  too.  Trained  Africans  hold  many  posts  in  the 
Health,  Agriculture  and  other  technical  departments 
of  government.  In  the  bigger  towns  are  to  be  found 
African  businessmen,  and  professional  men  such  as 
barristers,  doctors,  journalists  and  ministers  of  religion. 


Africans  carry  out  the  work  of  Government  departments 
all  over  the  country 


Trained  Africans,  like  Sulimano  Cudjoe,  assist¬ 
ant  farm  manager  (holding  the  sheep)  and 
Akkomiyaya  loba,  of  the  Cattle  Patrol  (below), 
are  particularly  active  In  farming  and  forestry 
administration.  They  patrol  forest  reserves  and 
cattle  routes,  and  help  to  win  the  co-operation  of 
rural  Africans  in  Government  agricultural  proj¬ 
ects.  Anti-erosion  measures,  scientific  crop-rota¬ 
tion,  cattle  Inoculation,  soil  fertilization  and  other 
modern  methods  of  improving  crops  and  cattle 
were  previously  unknown  to  these  rural  Africans. 


African  women  are 
entering  the  professions 


Education  for  women  is  recognized  os  essential  for 
the  progress  of  Africa.  Already  Africa  has  women  magis¬ 
trates,  like  Frances  Wright  whose  picture  Is  shown  on  this 
page.  Increasing  numbers  of  African  girls  now  attend 
schools  and  vocational  training  centers.  Community  edu¬ 
cation  schemes  pay  particular  attention  to  domestic 
science,  including  hygiene  and  child  welfare.  Trained 
African  women  teachers,  nurses  (such  as  Nurse  Olive 
Johnson,  shown  here),  and  midwives  help  to  staff  the  new 
schools,  clinics  and  welfare  centers,  that  are  reaching  far 
Into  the  country  and  raising  rural  living  standards. 


Education  reaches  more  and  more  Africans  every  year 


IHE  foundations  of  education  were  laid  by  Christian  mission 
schools  all  over  West  Africa.  The  Government  assists  many  of 
them  and  has  a  number  of  schools  of  its  own.  The  African  rulers 
take  a  very  active  interest;  in  1941-42  in  Nigeria  they  spent  over 
$280,000  from  the  Native  Treasuries  on  their  local  schools. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  extremely  popular  in  West  Africa 
and  helps  to  form  the  moral  basis  necessary  for  sound  educa¬ 
tion  and  progress.  It  is  actively  supported  by  many  of  the  African 
rulers;  these  Nigerian  boys  belong  to  a  group  called  "The  Emir 
of  Kano's  Own."  Similar  groups  exist  for  African  girls. 


African  arts  and  traditions 
are  taught,  and  also  the 
modern  skills 
which  raise 

the  standard  of  living  .  .  . 


Modern  educational  aids,  such  as  the  radio  and  mobile 
movies,  are  already  in  use.  They  will  be  among  the  chief 
means  of  carrying  out  the  Government  program  to  bring 
education  to  adult  and  child  alike,  and  wipe  out  illiteracy 
completely. 

At  Achimota  College  Western  techniques  give  new  life 
to  African  art  and  craftsmanship.  African  teachers  In 
training  are  shown  In  the  picture.  They  are  spreading  this 
work  all  through  the  Gold  Coast. 


♦  .  .  so  that  the  new  generation  may  be  fitted  to 


In  the  brief  span  of  about  fifty  years,  Britain  has 
brought  peace,  order,  and  security  to  the  whole  of 
British  West  Africa.  The  Africans  have  been  steadily 
won  over  to  join  in  the  work  of  improving  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  some  of  the  advances  are  spec¬ 
tacular.  They  join,  too,  with  increasing  ability  in  the 
work  of  government. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  all  these  advances  has 
been  to  build,  in  the  minds  of  Africans,  the  belief 
that  they  can  use  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of 
Western  civilization  to  create  their  own  modern 
African  civilization  —  a  civilization  based  on  sound 
education  and  a  sound  economy.  Africans  now  look 
forward  to  a  recognized  place  for  their  countries  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 


inherit  the  future  of  West  Africa 
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IS  MADE  UP  OF  FOUR  SEPARATE  TERRITORIES 

GAMBIA 
SIERRA  LEONE 
GOLD  COAST 
NIGERIA 
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PICTURE  CREDITS  —  British  OfRcial  —  pgs.  3,  6  (top),  7,  9,  I  I , 
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pgs.  4,  10;  Dorein  Leigh  —  pg.  14  (Ift.);  Lubinski  —  pgs.  5,  6 
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